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SUMMARY 

Acreage  of  14  spring  fresh  vegetables  has  increased 
2  percent,  but  projected  production  is  2  percent  less 
than  the  high- yielding  crop  of  1972.  Also,  the  spring 
onion  crop  in  Texas  is  expected  to  be  less  than  the 
small  1972  output.  Along  with  fewer  onions,  smaller 
crops  of  celery,  lettuce,  corn  and  cucumbers  are 
expected.  On  the  other  hand,  a  substantially  larger 
supply  of  tomatoes  is  due  in  May  and  there  probably 
will  be  more  carrots  and  cabbage.  Spring  melon 
acreage  is  a  fifth  less  this  year  and  projected 
production  of  cantaloups  and  watermelons  is  down 
about  an  eighth. 

With  the  smaller  fresh  vegetable  supplies  expected 
this  year,  farm  prices  in  the  second  quarter  will  hold 
moderately  higher  than  a  year  ago,  but  will  probably 
decline  seasonally. 

Supplies  of  processed  vegetables  are  the  smallest  in 
several  recent  seasons,  and  prices  for  most  items 
have  moved  up  steadily  through  the  marketing 
season.  Markets  are  expected  to  hold  firm  at  least 
until  the  size  of  new  packs  becomes  apparent.  March 
planting  intentions  for  8  major  processing  vegetables 
indicated  9  percent  more  acreage  of  these  crops  in 
1973.  Allowing  for  trend  and  normal  acreage 
abandonment,  this  would  indicate  a  13  percent  larger 
tonnage. 

The  1972/73  season  began  with  canned  vegetable 
supplies  slightly  less  than  those  of  a  year  earlier. 
Disappearance  has  been  heavy. 

Stocks  of  frozen  vegetables  on  April  1  were  5 
percent  less  than  a  year  earlier,  reflecting  record 
disappearance  of  many  leading  items. 

The  potato  market  has  been  experiencing  the 
highest  prices  since  the  1964/65  season.  Storage 
stocks  are  substantially  smaller  than  a  year  earlier 
and  processing  use  has  been  heavy .  For  the  new  crops 
coming  on  the  picture  is  mixed.  In  the  spring  States 
which  include  California,  6  percent  larger  tonnage  is 
expected,  but  summer  acreage  prospects  are  off 
slightly.  Despite  high  prices  and  a  relatively  small 
1972  crop,  U.S.  fall  crop  acreage  is  presently  forecast 
only  1  percent  more  than  1972.  Acreage  gains  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  will  offset  smaller  plantings 
expected  in  central  and  eastern  regions. 

Prospective  sweetpotato  acreage  in  1973  is  again 
the  lowest  of  record,  1  percent  less  than  1972.  This  is 
despite  high  prices  and  strong  processor  demand. 
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The  1973  dry  bean  prospects  call  for  8  percent  less  crops  which  compete  for  dry  bean  acreage,  especially 
acreage,  as  growers  intend  to  plant  more  of  other       in  Michigan  and  California.  A 


RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  AND  OUTLOOK 


FRESH  VEGETABLES 

Vegetable  production  this  spring  is  projected  about 
2  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier,  based  on  average 
yields  of  recent  years  combined  with  current  acreage 
estimates.  Import  volume  is  expected  to  continue 
substantially  heavier  than  a  year  ago.  Fresh  tomato 
imports  from  Mexico  have  been  up  materially  this 
season.  Onion  imports  have  more  than  doubled,  but 
have  only  partly  compensated  for  the  seriously 
depleted  domestic  supplies. 

Florida  vegetables  did  not  suffer  freeze  damage 
this  past  season,  but  there  were  cold,  windy,  and 
rainy  periods  that  disrupted  planting  schedules  and 
temporarily  held  back  harvests  of  tomatoes,  peppers, 
and  cucumbers.  In  general,  winter  vegetable  supplies 
from  California  and  Florida  were  slightly  less  this 
year.  Florida's  winter  tomato  crop  probably  was 
smaller.  While  the  California  lettuce  production  may 
have  been  off  slightly,  it  suffered  little  bad  effects  of 
weather  and  moved  to  market  smoothly  between 
January  and  early  March,  resulting  in  steady 
supplies  at  moderate  prices. 

Growers'  fresh  vegetable  prices  stayed  record  high 
in  the  winter  quarter.  Pushed  by  onion  prices  in 
March  which  far  surpassed  any  previous  record,  the 
fresh  vegetable  price  index  rose  to  177  percent  of  the 
1967  base  in  March.  Prices  of  most  other  important 
vegetables  were  up  only  moderately.  By  late 
February,  tomato  import  volume  was  heavy  so 
Mexican  growers  declared  shipping  "holiday"  to  let 
their  earlier  shipments  clear  the  markets.  Later,  in 
March,  Mexican  shipments  supplemented  reduced 
Florida  supplies.  U.S.  grower  prices  for  tomatoes  in 
the  first  4  months  of  1973  averaged  higher  than  a 
year  earlier.  By  May  the  vegetable  price  index  will 
likely  ease  downward  as  supplies  increase 
seasonally. 

Along  with  smaller  spring  vegetable  supplies, 
melon  crops  will  probably  be  substantially  smaller 
this  year.  Sharply  reduced  cantaloup  and 
watermelon  acreages  have  resulted  mostly  from 
disrupted  planting  schedules,  and  in  some  cases,  the 
prospect  of  uncertain  harvest  labor. 

Prospects  for  Major  Fresh  Vegetables 

Tomatoes — U.S.  spring  acreage  is  estimated  a 
fifth  more  than  year  ago.  Potential  production  from 
this  acreage,  based  on  historical  yield  records,  would 
be5. 3 million  cwt.,  up  17 percent. TheFlorida acreage 
inventory  at  the  end  of  March  showed  sharply  larger 


acreages.  Texas,  Alabama,  South  Carolina,  Georgia 
and  California  showed  small  increases. 

Since  the  first  of  the  year,  Florida  shipments  have 
been  running  well  below  a  year  ago,  while  Mexican 
import  volume  has  been  building  up  steadily  since 
last  November,  the  beginning  of  their  season.  From 
then  to  the  end  of  March,  border  crossings  ran  19 
percent  more  than  a  year  earlier.  Thus,  the  total 
supply  of  tomatoes  available  so  far  this  season  has 
been  up  moderately,  judging  from  unloads  at  major 
terminals. 

Except  for  a  brief  period  in  early  February, 
shipping  point  prices  for  Florida  tomatoes  in  the  first 
quarter  averaged  well  above  year-earlier  levels. 
Mexican  prices,  F.O.B.  Nogales,  have  followed  a 
similar  trend.  Later  in  February  the  Mexican 
Growers'  Association  ordered  shipping  "holidays" 
when  prices  fell  to  the  10  to  12<P  per  lb.  range  at 
Nogales.  During  March,  wholesale  prices  moved  up 
sharply  but  this  could  be  largely  attributed  to  reduced 
shipments  from  Florida,  caused  by  rainy  weather. 
Heavy  Mexican  shipments  were  made  when  Florida 
volume  slackened.  Shipping  point  prices  in  April 
were  mixed  relative  to  a  year  earlier.  The  Mexican 
product  cost  less,  but  Florida  prices  were  generally 
higher. 


Table  1.— Major  sources  of  U.S.  winter  tomato 
supplies*1 


Season 
Oct.  thru 
mid-April 

Florida 

Mexico2 

Total 

Mexico  as 
percent 
of  total 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Percent 

carlo  ts 

carlo  ts 

carlo  ts 

1967/68  .... 

12.5 

8.1 

20.6 

39 

1968/69  .... 

9.4 

10.5 

19.9 

53 

1969/70  .... 

6.0 

13.3 

19.3 

69 

1970/71  .... 

7.7 

11.4 

19.1 

60 

1971/72  .... 

10.0 

11.9 

21.8 

54 

1972/73   

9.0 

14.4 

23.4 

62 

*'  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Division  -  AMS  -  USDA  2Border 
crossings  include  shipments  to  Canada. 


For  May  large  supplies  from  both  Florida  and 
Mexico  are  expected  to  put  downward  pressure  on 
prices.  In  June,  imports  and  Florida  volume  taper  off, 
and  markets  are  increasingly  supplied  from 
California,  South  Carolina  and  other  shipping 
sources. 

Onions— Wholesale  onion  prices  in  early  March 
shot  up  to  17<f  per  lb.,  more  than  twice  the  previous 
high  recorded  in  March  1959.  This  year,  U.S.  storage 
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mpplies  were  practically  exhausted  by  that  month, 
ind,  except  for  Mexico,  foreign  supplies  were 
inavailable.  The  current  shortage  of  onions  is 
vorldwide.  Border  crossings  to  this  country, 
ipproximately  2,200  car  equivalents  from  Mexico, 
lave  been  more  than  double  those  of  a  year  earlier. 
Cven  so,  these  shipments  added  only  modestly  to  our 
rery  short  domestic  supply.  Ordinarily,  South  Texas 
larvest  begins  in  mid-March,  but  this  year,  wet 
veather  has  delayed  maturity,  hurt  quality,  kept 
larvest  workers  out  of  the  field,  seriously  disrupting 
shipping  schedules.  Volume  harvest  from  the  spring 
:rop  was  delayed  and  down  from  earlier  expectations. 
\.s  a  result,  onion  prices  will  likely  remain  high  for 
several  weeks,  though  some  decline  from  April 
juotations  is  expected  by  mid-May.  The  25<P-35<P  per 
b.  wholesale  onion  prices  of  April  1973  were  in  sharp 
lontrast  to  the  21/2<P  lb.  in  the  early  part  of  1969  and  the 
V/2Q  lb.  in  the  same  period  of  1971 .  This  illustrates  the 
vide  swings  that  characterize  the  price  pattern  for 
mions. 

Larger  Summer  Supplies  Likely 

Although  spring  onion  acreage  for  harvest  is  7 
percent  more  than  the  reduced  1972  acreage,  Texas 
production  is  less  than  the  reduced  1972  crop.  In 
Arizona  and  California  combined,  acreage  for 
harvest  is  moderately  less  but  yield  prospects  are 
better  than  in  Texas.  However,  with  this  moderate 
supply,  prices  will  remain  high  until  the  important 
summer  harvest  gets  underway. 

In  the  important  summer  States,  prospective 
acreage  is  up  9  percent.  However,  more  than  half  the 
gain  is  in  California  where  processing  activity  is 
dominant.  In  the  non-storage  States  of  Texas  and 
New  Mexico,  the  acreage  prospect  is  sharply  larger. 
For  the  Mountain  States  which  sell  out  of  storage, 
1973  acreage  prospects  are  generally  moderately 
larger. 

Lettuce— Early  spring  supplies,  mostly  from 
Arizona  and  California,  are  projected  to  be  14  percent 
smaller  than  a  year  earlier.  January  and  February 
production,  largely  from  the  Imperial  Valley,  was 
substantially  larger  and  prices  to  growers  much 
lower  than  a  year  ago  when  cold  weather  reduced 
growth  and  held  back  harvest.  Lettuce  prices 
advanced  during  March,  as  Imperial  Valley  harvest 
volume  tappered  off  and  production  shifted  to  Palo 
Verde  and  Central  Arizona  districts.  Farther  north  in 
California,  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  Santa  Maria 
harvests  began  in  early  April,  and  first  production 
from  the  important  Salinas  area  came  about  2  weeks 
later.  Harvest  in  some  California  areas  has  been 
delayed,  as  planting  schedules  were  disrupted  this 
winter  by  unusually  rainy  weather. 

Sweet>  Corn— Winter  production  in  Florida  was 
sharply  reduced  this  past  season.  This  is  mostly  a 


reflection  of  the  generous  supplies  and  low  prices  of 
the  winter  a  year  ago.  Even  so,  March  harvest  volume 
was  light  since  December  plantings  had  been 
delayed.  Harvest  volume  in  April  picked  up  sharply. 

Spring  sweet  corn  acreage  is  down  12  percent,  and 
production  based  on  average  yields  would  be  a  fourth 
less  than  a  year  ago.  Peak  volume  from  the  Florida 
Everglades  is  expected  in  May.  Although  prices  eased 
downward  in  early  April,  they  are  not  likely  to  fall  as 
low  as  they  were  in  May  a  year  ago. 

Cabbage — Acreages  of  both  winter  and  spring 
cabbage  are  larger  than  a  year  earlier.  Nevertheless, 
wholesale  prices  have  been  generally  higher  because 
of  strong  demand  for  all  fresh  vegetables  and  the 
smaller  total  production  of  winter  and  spring  crops. 
Spring  supplies  will  be  coming  from  several 
production  areas,  headed  by  Florida,  Texas, 
California,  and  North  Carolina.  With  moderately 
larger  harvests  expected  during  May  and  June,  prices 
may  show  some  normal  seasonal  decline,  but  hold 
fairly  close  to.  the  levels  of  a  year  earlier. 

Celery— Spring  production  will  likely  be 
moderately  less  than  a  year  ago,  even  though 
combined  spring  acreage  in  California  and  Florida  is 
slightly  larger.  This  assumes  average  yields  and 
takes  into  account  the  generous  yields  of  the  1972 
spring  crop.  As  of  April  1,  the  acreage  remaining  for 
harvest  was  2  percent  less  than  the  same  date  a  year 
earlier.  With  moderate  rather  than  generous  supplies, 
shipping  point  prices  are  likely  to  average  slightly 
higher  than  a  year  ago.  Supplies  will  be  declining 
seasonally  during  late  May  and  June. 

Carrots— The  large  increase  in  spring  acreage 
this  season  actually  represents  a  substantial  portion 
of  unharvested  winter  production  in  Texas.  In  recent 
years,  much  of  the  California  crop  has  been  used  for 
freezing.  This  fall,  processing  carrots  will  be 
estimated  separately  from  fresh  market  production 
for  the  first  time.  The  1972  pack  of  frozen  carrots  was 
166  million  lb.,  15  percent  above  last  year.  With  April 
stocks  slightly  above  a  year  earlier ,  retail  demand  for 
frozen  carrots  may  be  strong  enough  to  take  some 
pressure  off  quantities  moving  to  fresh  outlets. 

Cantaloups — An  18  percent  smaller  spring 
acreage  would  mean  a  fifth  smaller  crop,  based  on 
average  yields.  With  heavy  rains,  many  Texas 
growers  had  to  replant  two  or  three  times  to  obtain  a 
stand.  So  crop  progress  is  at  least  a  couple  weeks 
behind  schedule.  First  domestic  supplies  areexpected 
from  western  Arizona  in  mid  to  late  May.  California 
desert  area  harvest  is  due  the  latter  part  of  the  same 
month. 

Cantaloup  imports  reported  as  truck  shipments  to 
the  end  of  March  ran  nearly  50  percent  more  than  a 
year  earlier.  Most  of  these  enter  the  country  at  Texas 
points.  Mexico  is  the  major  source  of  supply  during 
March  and  April. 
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Watermelons — Acreage  planted  to  spring 
watermelons  is  a  fifth  less  this  season,  and  projected 
production  may  run  about  a  tenth  less.  There  are 
large  reductions  in  both  Texas  and  Florida,  major 
shippers  for  this  seasonal  group.  Light  harvest  of 
early  season  melons  began  in  Florida  in  mid-April, 
but  peak  movement  is  expected  in  June  when  harvest 
progresses  northward.  For  the  western  markets,  a 
reduced  California-Arizona  acreage  is  planned  this 
season. 

Watermelon  shipments  from  Mexico  as  of  the  end 
of  March  were  roughly  a  third  less  than  1972.  Most  of 
these  come  in  during  March  and  April,  and  will  taper 
off  as  domestic  supplies  increase. 

PROCESSED  VEGETABLES 

Supplies  of  processed  vegetables  are  the  smallest  in 
several  seasons,  and  prices  for  most  items  have 
moved  up  steadily  through  the  marketing  season. 


Markets  are  expected  to  hold  firm  until  the  new  pack 
volume  becomes  apparent. 

The  1972/73  season  began  with  canned  vegetable 
supplies  down  slightly.  Supplies  of  tomato  products 
probably  were  larger,  but  combined  supplies  of  all  the 
major  canned  vegetables  were  less.  Disappearance  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1973  was  heavy,  especially  for 
canned  sweet  corn. 

Stocks  of  frozen  vegetables  on  April  1  were  5 
percent  less  than  a  year  earlier,  reflecting  heavy 
disappearance  of  many  leading  items.  Prices  moved 
up  moderately  throughout  the  marketing  season. 

The  pack  of  frozen  vegetables  in  1972  broke  the 
previous  record  established  in  1968.  Last  year  2.3 
billion  lbs.  of  vegetables  were  frozen  -  8  percent  more 
than  the  previous  high.  Packs  of  green  beans,  baby 
limas,  broccoli,  brussel  sprouts,  corn-on-cob,  onion 
products  and  spinach,  to  name  only  the  more 
important  ones,  were  record  large.  In  addition, frozen 
potato  products  maintained  their  recent  history  of 
increasingly  larger  annual  packs. 
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Prospective  Acreage  Up  Substantially 

Reflecting  the  tight  supply  position  and  higher 
prices  for  several  processed  vegetables,  growers 
expect  to  plant  substantially  more  acreage  this 
season.  March  planting  intentions  for  8  major 
processing  vegetables  (which  account  for  more  than 
90  percent  of  all  processing  tonnage)  indicated  9 
percent  more  acreage  of  these  crops  in  1973.  Larger 
acreages  are  expected  for  all  vegetables  except 
pickling  cucumbers  and  winter  spinach.  Acreage  of 
the  important  tomato  crop  is  expected  to  be  an  eighth 
larger;  snap  bean  acreage  may  be  increased  almost  as 
much.  The  sweet  corn  acreage  gain  is  expected  to  be 
in  the  5  percent  range.  Cabbage  contracted  for  kraut 
is  a  third  more. 

These  intentions  point  to  a  13  percent  larger 
tonnage  of  processing  vegetables  if  allowance  is 
made  for  trend  and  normal  acreage  abandonment.  A 
closer  look  at  these  intentions  shows  that  much  of 
this  gain  will  be  in  tomatoes  and  snap  beans.  On  a 
percentage  basis,  beets  and  cabbage  for  kraut  will 
likely  be  making  largest  gains  to  replenish  sharply 
depleted  stocks.  Production  of  snap  beans,  sweet 
corn,  and  peas  for  freezing  may  be  up  substantially. 

Anticipating  the  1973/74  Supply 

With  a  9  percent  larger  processing  vegetable 
acreage  expected,  the  pack  of  canned  vegetables  this 
summer  probably  will  be  substantially  larger  than  a 
year  earlier.  However,  the  carryover  will  be  off  about 
15  percent,  so  that  the  supply  may  be  up  moderately 
and  fairly  close  to  1971/72.  Tomatoes,  tomato 


products  and  peas  may  possibly  be  in  heavy  supply  if 
present  prospects  materialize. 

The  carryover  of  frozen  vegetables  is  expected  to  be 
lower  than  a  year  earlier.  Substantially  larger  1973 
packs  would  bring  the  1973/74  supply  moderately 
larger  than  the  1972/73  figure.  This  prospect 
assumes  average  yields  adjusted  for  trend,  and  the 
average  relationship  of  frozenoutput  to  raw  material. 

Present  acreage  intentions  suggest  ample  supplies 
of  processing  vegetables  with  the  prospect  of  surplus 
for  some  tomato  products  and  a  few  other  items. 

Prospects  for  Leading  Processing  Vegetables 

Lima  Beans — Canned  lima  bean  stocks  are  the 
smallest  in  years,  the  result  of  a  sharply  reduced  1972 
pack.  For  the  coming  season,  canning  acreage  is 
expected  to  increase  a  tenth. 

A  very  low  carryover,  left  combined  stocks  of 
Fordhooks  and  baby  limas  moderately  less  than  the 
relatively  small  quantity  on  hand  a  year  ago  despite 
larger  1972  packs  of  frozen  limas.  Wholesale  prices 
have  moved  up  slightly  in  recent  weeks  reflecting  the 
tight  supply.  Growers  expect  to  increase  freezing  lima 
acreage  a  tenth.  Even  the  larger  acreages  of  the  past 
two  seasons  leave  prospective  production  less  than 
for  several  earlier  years.  Per  capita  consumption  of 
canned  and  frozen  limas  on  a  fresh  weight  basis  has 
been  declining  slightly  in  the  past  few  seasons. 

Snap  Beans — On  March  1  canners'  stocks  of  green 
and  wax  beans  were  more  than  a  fourth  less  than  a 
year  earlier.  Despite  a  smaller  supply  in  1972/73, 
movement  is  nearly  equal  to  the  brisk  pace  of  the 
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previous  years  when  supplies  were  much  larger.  The 
July  1  carryover  will  be  the  smallest  of  recent  record. 
Uncommitted  stock  is  difficult  to  find,  and  packers  in 
the  Northwest  are  allocating  supplies.  Prices  have 
advanced  since  the  first  of  the  year,  and  are  generally 
substantially  above  a  year  earlier.  Canners  and 
growers  expect  to  plant  7  percent  more  acreage  to 
canning  beans.  With  average  yields  this  would 
suggest  a  pack  of  50  million  cases  24/303's,  making  a 
supply  only  slightly  larger  than  the  moderate 
quantity  available  in  the  current  season.  However, 
some  of  the  sharply  larger  freezing  acreage  expected 
for  1973  might  move  to  canneries  instead. 
Furthermore,  these  intentions  may  be  modified 
before  the  season  gets  underway.  At  present  the 
biggest  increases  in  canning  activity  are  expected  in 
the  Central  States. 


CANNED  SNAP  BEANS 

Total  Supply  and  Disappearance 

MIL.  CASES  (24/303'jI   


1964/65         66/67  68/69         '70/71  72/73 


Frozen  snap  bean  stocks  on  April  1  were 
substantially  larger  than  the  small  quantity 
available  a  year  earlier.  However,  with  canned 
supplies  short,  these  larger  remaining  frozen  supplies 
are  generally  well  booked.  Despite  larger  stocks, 
frozen  snap  bean  prices  have  held  firm  in  recent 
weeks.  The  acreage  planned  for  freezing  this  season 
is  25  percent  more  than  last  year  with  the  greatest 
increase  in  the  Central  and  Eastern  States.  Average 
yields  from  this  larger  acreage  would  probably  result 
in  a  1973  pack  too  large  to  move  without  substantial 
price  adjustment. 


Green  Peas — Canners'  stocks  of  peas  on  March  1 
were  5  percent  less  than  the  moderate  supply  on  hand 
a  year  earlier.  Movement  through  trade  channels  has 
been  relatively  heavy  since  the  first  of  the  year,  so 


FROZEN  SNAP  BEANS 

Total  Supply  and  Disappearance 


LB. 
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Table  2.— Vegetables  for  commercial  processing:  Prospective  plantings 


Planted  acreage 

1973  as  percentage  of 

Crop 

Prospec- 

1971 

1972 

tive  1973 

1971 

1972 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Percent 

Percent 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Beans,  green  lima: 

46 

50 

55 

119 

110 

28 

28 

30 

108 

110 

Beans,  snap: 

60 

67 

84 

140 

125 

191 

211 

227 

119 

107 

14 

15 

18 

127 

117 

Corn,  sweet: 

104 

120 

134 

129 

111 

340 

350 

361 

106 

103 

Cucumbers  for  pickles, 

133 

135 

133 

100 

99 

Peas,  green: 

136 

137 

152 

111 

111 

274 

268 

298 

109 

111 

Spinach,  winter: 

6 

6 

6 

110 

98 

5 

6 

5 

95 

86 

257 

273 

309 

120 

113 

1,595 

1,666 

1,811 

114 

109 

1  May  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding. 
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•that  the  carryover  on  June  1  is  likely  to  be  more  or  less 
in  line  with  the  relatively  light  carryover  from  the 
previous  marketing  season.  Smaller  supplies  of  other 
canned  vegetables  stimulated  heavy  movement  of 
canned  peas  the  first  3  months  of  this  year.  Annual 
disappearance  of  canned  peas  had  been  lagging  in 
recent  years,  but  usage  in  1971/72  and  in  the  current 
season  increased  by  more  than  a  million  cases  over 
1970/71.  Wholesale  prices  have  been  averaging 
slightly  higher  than  a  year  earlier  -  only  10$  more  per 
case  in  many  instances. 

Canners  and  growers  intend  to  plant  11  percent 
more  peas  for  canning  this  season.  This  would  be 
generous  for  trade  needs,  assuming  normal  yields 
and  disappearance.  Some  1973  prospective  tonnage 
could  be  diverted  to  freezing. 

The  1972  pack  of  frozen  peas  fell  short  of  industry 
plans,  and  the  current  marketing  season  began  with 
supplies  sharply  smaller  than  the  modest  supplies  of 
a  year  earlier.  As  a  result,  April  stocks  are  the 
smallest  in  years.  Wholesale  prices  have  been  steady 
at  the  higher  levels  reached  last  fall.  Uncommitted 
supplies  are  scarce. 

Growers  intend  to  increase  1973  acreage  of  peas  for 
freezing  by  11  percent.  With  average  yields  both  in 
the  field  and  factory,  the  total  supply  of  frozen  peas 
would  be  moderately  larger  than  the  short  supply  of  a 
year  earlier. 


FROZEN  GREEN  PEAS 

Total  Supply  and  Disappearance 


1964/65      '66/67        '68/69         '70/71  '72/73 


Sweet  Corn— Canners'  stocks  of  sweet  corn  on 
March  1  were  sharply  below  a  year  earlier.  Movement 
from  a  slightly  smaller  total  supply  has  been  brisk 
due  to  tighter  supplies  of  other  canned  and  frozen 
vegetables.  Record  disappearance  is  likely  this 
season.  Prices  are  slightly  to  moderately  higher  for 
most  items.  Even  if  movement  does  taper  off,  the 
August  1  carryover  is  likely  to  be  the  smallest  since 
.the  1967/68  season. 

Canners  are  expecting  to  contract  for  3  percent 
larger  acreage  this  season.  Most  of  the  increase  is  in 
the  Midwest,  and  it  more  than  offsets  decreased 
canning  activity  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  In 


1972,  abandonment  of  planted  acreage  was  larger 
than  normal,  so  that  harvested  acreage  and 
production  in  1973  could  easily  expand  by  more  than 
the  3  percent  gain  in  plantings  might  suggest.  A 
moderately  larger  1973  pack  of  sweet  corn  would 
cause  no  serious  marketing  difficulty. 


CANNED  SWEET  CORN 

Total  Supply  and  Disappearance 


MIL  CASES  (24/303's) 


1964/65       '66/67        '68/69        '70/71  '72/73 


4C4*«TO«*  FUJI  PACK.          JOU»«:  NATIONAL  CAHMEKS  ASSOCIATION.  4*0  BU«E*U  0*  TNE  CENSUS.  U.S.  OEWAKTMEHT  OF  CO*ME*CE 
U.S.OEPABTMENT  OF  AGBICULTURE  NEC  CAMS  SOS -72  1  I  1      CONSUMER  AMP  MARKETING  SERVICE 

Even  though  present  stocks  of  frozen  corn  are 
substantially  larger  than  the  unusually  small 
supplies  on  hand  a  year  ago,  stocks  are  not 
considered  burdensome  and  prices  have  shown 
strength  all  season  long,  especially  for  the  cut 
product.  Stocks  of  corn-on-the-cob  are  much  larger, 
and  since  this  product  has  been  meeting  increased 
demand  and  finding  new  markets  each  year,  trade 
observers  are  expressing  no  concern  as  yet.  The 
carryover  on  August  lis  expected  to  be  well  above  the 
depleted  levels  of  a  year  earlier. 

Growers  expect  to  plant  11  percent  more  freezing 
acreage.  Should  the  1973  pack  be  correspondingly 
larger,  excessive  supplies  are  likely  to  result,  and 
wholesale  prices  would  come  under  considerable 
pressure.  Most  of  the  gain  in  freezing  activity  is 
expected  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

FROZEN  SWEET  CORN 

Total  Supply  and  Disappearance 

MIL.  LB. 


Tomatoes— Growers  produced  5  percent  more 
tomatoes  last  year.  Packs  of  most  major  products 
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except  juice  were  probably  larger .  The  pack  of  canned 
tomatoes  was  an  eighth  larger,  and  current  stocks  are 
about  a  tenth  more  than  the  moderate  quantity 
available  the  previous  season.  Juice  pack  in  1972  fell 
sharply,  and  current  stocks  are  about  a  fifth  below  a 
year  ago.  Despite  this  mixed  supply  pattern,  prices 
for  canned  tomatoes  and  juice  are  slightly  to 
moderately  higher  than  a  year  ago.  Demand  for  the 
major  concentrated  products  -  catsup,  paste,  and 
sauce  -  is  generally  strong,  and  some  items  in  certain 
sizes  occasionally  are  reported  to  be  short. 


PROCESSED  TOMATO  PRODUCTION 

MIL.  TONS- 


1964      1966      1968      1970      1972  1974 


The  1973  prospective  acreage  of  tomatoes  is  13 
percent  more  than  a  year  ago,  with  18  percent  more 
projected  for  California.  Ohio  and  Indiana  acreage 
increases  are  expected  to  be  in  the  8  and  9  percent 
range.  Judging  from  available  data,  average  yields 
and  abandonment  from  this  increased  acreage  would 
result  in  a  tonnage  more  than  adequate  to  supply 
markets  in  1973/74. 

TOMATOES  FOR  PROCESSING 

Acreage  Production 
Planted  Mil.  tons 


1972  .  .  . 

1973  Proj. 


273,000 
309,000 


5.8 
6.8 


It  would  not  be  surprising  if  supplies  of  a  few 
tomato  items  turned  out  to  be  burdensome  for  the 
industry.  In  1968,  7  million  tons  of  raw  product  were 
produced,  and  the  industry  took  from  late  1 968  to  mid- 
1971  to  work  off  the  large  stocks  of  many  tomato 
products  resulting  from  that  excessive  tonnage. 

Cucumbers  for  Pickles — The  total  supply  of 
pickles  for  1972/73  was  estimated  slightly  below  the 
large  supply  a  year  earlier.  Pack  year  disappearance 
was  a  record  in  1971/72,  leaving  a  reduced  carryover 
for  1972/73.  Larger  1972  production  was  not 
offsetting. 


The  prospective  planted  acreage  of  pickling 
cucumbers  is  1  percent  smaller  than  last  season 
Production  from  this  intended  acreage,  including  a 
small  allowance  for  fall  plantings,  would  be  568,000 
tons,  or  1  percent  less  than  1972. 

Sauerkraut— The  1972  kraut  pack  was  about  a 
sixth  smaller  than  a  year  ago,  and  the  smallest  since 
1966.  April  1  stocks  were  more  than  a  fifth  smaller 
than  a  year  earlier.  Wholesale  prices  for  all  can  sizes 
are  sharply  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 

As  a  result  of  the  short  supply ,  kraut  packers  intend 
to  contract  for  a  third  more  tonnage  this  season  - 
235,000  tons.  Additionally,  open  market  tonnage  will 
be  purchased.  Usually  the  contracted  tonnage 
comprises  85-90  percent  of  all  cabbage  used  for  kraut. 

Beets — Stocks  of  canned  beets  are  at  the  lowest 
levels  of  recent  history,  as  the  1972  pack  in  New  York 
was  cut  back  due  to  storm  damage  and  wet  weather 
which  curtailed  harvest  activity.  Wholesale  prices  for 
Eastern  packs  have  been  sharply  higher  than  a  year 
ago,  while  Midwest  packs  are  slightly  to  moderately 
larger. 

Growers  plan  to  increase  1973  acreage  by  17 
percent  with  much  of  this  gain  coming  from  New 
York  and  several  minor  producing  States.  This 
acreage  increase  would  be  projected  to  208,000  tons, 
27  percent  more  than  1972,  and  would  result  in 
substantially  larger  canned  supplies  for  1973/74. 

Spinach — Despite  a  record  large  pack  in  1972, 
frozen  spinach  stocks  are  again  light  this  season,  and 
the  winter  crop  in  California  is  5  percent  less  than  a 
year  ago.  Prices  advanced  in  March,  and  the  new 
pack  is  expected  to  meet  firm  demand  at  present  price 
levels. 

As  of  March  1 ,  stocks  of  canned  spinach  were  about 
a  fourth  more  than  the  moderate  supply  on  hand  a 
year  earlier.  Current  packing  activity  has  been  held 
back  by  delayed  planting  and  wet  weather  in  the 
Ozark  region. 


POTATOES 

The  potato  market  is  experiencing  the  highest 
prices  since  the  1964/65  season.  With  an  8  percent 
smaller  fall  crop  in  1972,  U.S.  average  prices  moved 
from  $2.11  per  cwt.  in  October  to  $3.86  in 
March — levels  sharply  higher  than  other  recent 
seasons.  Total  March  1  stocks  were  16  percent  less 
this  year.  By  April  1 ,  only  a  fourth  of  the  1972  fall  crop 
remained.  Stocks  are  lightest  in  the  East  and 
Midwest.  Eastern  stocks  on  March  1  were  a  third  less 
than  a  year  ago  with  Midwestern  supplies  off  29/ 
percent.  The  West  had  1  percent  lesson  the  same  datJ 
and  Idaho  had  slightly  more.  Prices  in  allregionsare 
well  above  those  of  a  year  earlier,  but  the  greatest 
increases  are  in  the  East. 
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Disappearance  has  been  running  only  slightly  less 
than  a  year  ago  when  markets  were  depressed  by 
burdensome  supplies.  A  good  share  of  this 
disappearance  has  been  through  processing 
channels.  By  March  1 ,  about  3  percent  more  tonnage 
had  been  processed  than  a  year  earlier.  These  gains 
resulted  from  preseason  contracting  at  agreed  prices 
and  delivery  terms.  Most  of  the  increased  processing 
activity  has  been  centered  in  Washington  and 
Oregon,  with  a  slight  gain  reported  in  Idaho. 
Processing  activity  in  the  East  and  Midwest 
obviously  has  been  less  than  a  year  ago.  Freezing  and 
dehydrating  is  expected  to  close  off  earlier  this  season 
in  view  of  the  light  supplies  remaining. 

Intermediate  Crop  Prospects 

Acreage  for  harvest  of  the  1973  spring  crop  is 
slightly  larger  than  the  reduced  1972  figure.  Gains  in 
California,  Alabama,  Arizona,  and  North  Carolina 
cancel  out  smaller  acreages  in  North  Florida,  Texas, 
and  Louisiana.  With  heavier  yields  expected  in 
Hastings  (Florida)  and  in  California,  6  percent  larger 
production  is  forecast.  This  increase  will  probably 
temper  the  current  high  prices.  However,  the  effect  of 
this  potentially  larger  supply  is  mitigated  by  the 
much  smaller  storage  stocks  remaining  particularly 
in  the  Central  and  Eastern  States.  Prices  in  May  will 
depend  upon  the  timing  of  the  movement  of  the 
California  crop. 


Summer  and  Fall  Prospective  Acreage 
Up  Slightly 

For  the  summer  crop,  intended  plantings  are 
estimated  at  135,000  acres,  2  percent  less  than  a  year 
ago,  and  about  a  tenth  less  than  1971.  Changes 
among  the  major  summer  States  are  not  large  this 
season.  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Ohio  expect  to 
plant  less;  Virginia  and  Texas  are  planning  larger 
acreages. 

Potato  growers  are  planning  to  increase  the  fall 
plantings  only  1  percent.  This  is  not  the  typical 
response  to  high  prices.  Intended  fall  plantings  in  the 
East  are  2  percent  less  than  1972  and  9  percent  below 
1971.  A  slight  decline  is  also  expected  in  the  Central 
States,  although  increased  acreage  is  expected  in 
North  Dakota.  The  increased  planting  is  expected  to 
take  place  in  the  West  where  the  prospective  acreage 
is  up  4  percent.  Idaho  plans  to  increase  its  acreage  by 
a  similar  figure,  and  a  10  percent  gain  is  expected  in 
Washington.  If  these  intentions  are  carried  out,  and  if 
growers  realize  average  yields,  production  would  be 
moderately  larger  than  the  short  1972  fall  crop.  After 
reviewing  these  "intentions  to  plant"  reports, 
growers  may  decide  to  increase  acreages  slightly 
more  than  their  reported  plans. 

Big  Year  for  Processing 

Processing  activity  in  the  1972/73  season  was  very 
active  despite  the  8  percent  smaller  crop.  By  April  1, 


Table  3.— Potatoes,  fall:  Prospective  plantings 


Crop  and  area 

Acreage  planted 

1973  as 
percentage 
of  1972 

1971 

1972 

Prospective 
19731 

1,000  acres 

1 , 000  acres 

1,000  acres 

Percent 

Fall 

145.0 

135.0 

135.0 

100 

31.5 

29.0 

26.0 

90 

34.7 

33.0 

32.0 

97 

36.5 

34.0 

35.0 

103 

Other  States2  

15.5 

14.0 

12.5 

89 

263.2 

245.0 

240.5 

98 

36.0 

34.0 

33.0 

97 

52.5 

50.5 

49.0 

97 

96.0 

80.0 

78.0 

98 

140.0 

122.0 

126.0 

103 

Other  States3  

31.4 

28.9 

25.6 

89 

355.9 

315.4 

311.6 

99 

329.0 

308.0 

325.0 

106 

32.0 

31.5 

31.0 

98 

78.0 

73.0 

80.0 

110 

48.3 

40.8 

41.6 

102 

29.2 

23.0 

20.0 

87 

Other  States4  

17.2 

17.8 

18.2 

102 

533.7 

494.1 

515.8 

104 

Total  fall  

1,152.8 

1,054.5 

1,067.9 

101 

1  Intended  acreage  as  of  March  1.  2  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut.  3Ohio,  Indiana,  South 
Dakota,  and  Nebraska.  4  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Utah. 


Crop  Production,  SRS,  USDA,  issued  monthly. 
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processors  in  7  major  States  had  used  71.8  million 
cwt.  of  the  1972  crop,  1  percent  more  than  theprevious 
season.  With  small  stocks  remaining,  most 
processing  is  ending  earlier  this  year.  The  disposition 
and  utilization  report  in  August  might  show  that  a 
slightly  larger  quantity  of  the  smaller  1972/73  crop 
went  to  processing  outlets.  Processing  continues  to 
make  further  gains  at  the  expense  of  fresh  market 
outlets. 


Table  4.— Pack  of  frozen  potato  products* 


Year 

Mil.  lb. 

Year 

Mil.  lb. 

I960 

551 

1967 

1,491 

1961 

579 

1968 

1,736 

1962 

762 

1969 

2,048 

1963 

862 

1970 

2,404 

1964 

1,118 

1971 

2,565 

1965 

1,219 

1972 

2,701 

1966 

1,460 

♦American  Frozen  Food  Institute. 


The  calendar  year  1972  pack  of  frozen  potato 
products  set  another  record  at  2.7  billion  lb.  This 
marked  the  20th  straight  year  of  uninterrupted 
annual  gains  since  reports  were  inaugurated  in  1953. 

Packing  of  frozen  products  was  especially  active  in 
the  latter  months  of  1972.  With  strong  retail  demand 
continuing,  April  1  stocks  were  1  percent  less  than  a 
year  earlier.  Processors  have  been  actively  securing 
1973  fall  crop  contracts.  This  is  the  first  season  since 
1968  that  frozen  potato  stocks  have  been  below 
comparable  months  a  year  earlier.  Freezing  activity 
in  1973/74  is  likely  to  set  another  record  since  most  of 
the  gains  in  fall  acreage  are  in  the  States  most 
strongly  oriented  to  the  processing  sector  of  the 
industry. 

SWEETPOTATOES 

Even  with  a  larger  1972  crop,  sweetpotato  prices  to 
growers  have  held  at  record  levels  this  season.  The 
March  average  of  $8.27  per  cwt.  was  14  percent  more 
than  last  year.  Prices  moved  up  rapidly  from  the 
October  1972  low  of  $4.37  reflecting  an  active  demand 
for  both  fresh  market  and  processing  stock. 
Louisiana  and  North  Carolina  shipping  point  prices 
advanced  during  March.  Market  unloads  at  major 
terminals  have  been  running  moderately  heavier 
than  a  year  earlier,  suggesting  that  fresh  market 
movement  has  improved  this  season. 

Stocks  of  canned  sweets  are  sharply  less  than  a 
year  earlier.  The  fall  pack  was  barley  larger  than  the 
previous  season,  not  enough  to  overcome  the  effect  of 
a  very  small  carryover.  Despite  the  reduced  supply, 
trade  movement  of  the  pack  has  been  brisk,  and 
remaining  stocks  are  practically  booked  full.  Some 
prorating  of  sales  has  been  reported.  Prices  for  most 
can  sizes  are  firm  at  levels  sharply  higher  than  a  year 
ago.  These  prices  are  expected  to  hold  firm  or  increase 


slightly,  since  the  new  pack  is  still  5  months  away. 
Processors  will  be  actively  bidding  for  raw  product  to 
replenish  depleted  supplied.  USDA  purchases  of 
canned  sweetpotatoes  from  the  1972/73  pack  were  a 
nominal  43,000  cases  of  6/10's,  only  about  a  fourth  as 
much  as  a  year  earlier.  Dehydrated  purchases  were 
moderately  lower  this  season  as  well. 

Despite  favorable  prices,  growers  reported  that  as 
of  March  1,  they  intended  to  plant  1  percent  less 
acreage  to  sweetpotatoes  in  1973.  These  indications 
are,  of  course,  subject  to  change.  Labor  requirements 
for  this  crop  probably  have  had  something  to  do  with 
the  lack  of  response  to  higher  price  levels.  In  most 
States  where  estimates  of  the  commercial  crop  are 
made,  prospective  acreages  are  the  same  or  less.  But 
in  North  Carolina  and  Louisiana,  the  most  important 
producers,  moderately  larger  plantings  are  likely.  In 
Virginia,  the  acreage  prospect  is  moderately  larger, 
too.  Processing  activity  is  important  in  all  the  States 
where  acreage  gains  are  reported. 

MUSHROOMS 

Despite  larger  supplies  of  domestic  fresh 
mushrooms,  shipping  point  prices  have  been  only 
slightly  lower,  after  discounting  for  Easter  holiday 
influences  which  affect  week-to-week  comparisons. 
Medium  to  large  stock  in  4  quart  baskets  averaged 
about  $1.85  -  $2.05  at  Kennett  Square  early  in  April. 
This  compares  with  $1.85  -  $2.30  a  year  earlier.  Air 
shipments  out  of  Philadelphia  for  fresh  market 
outlets  nationwide  were  more  than  double  any 
previous  seasonal  figure  for  the  end  of  March. 

Prices  received  by  growers  for  processing 
mushrooms  in  the  Kennett  Square  and  Temple  areas 
of  Pennsylvania  have  been  running  7-8  percent  below 
a  year  earlier.  The  range  in  prices  is  38-41<£  per  lb.  this 
year  versus  40-43C  in  mid-April  1972.  Prices  have 
strengthened  slightly  since  early  January,  but  the 
season  average  price  received  by  growers  in  1972/73 
will  be  sharply  below  the  unusually  high  prices  of  a 
year  ago. 

Canned  mushroom  imports  in  the  current  season 
are  nearly  double  last  year.  From  July  1 , 1972,  to  the 
end  of  February,  canned  imports  rose  to  29.4  million 
lbs.  against  15.1  million  the  previous  comparable 
period.  Taiwan  and  South  Korea  are  the  major 
sources.  On  a  calendar  year  basis,  1972  canned 
imports  reached  52  million  lb.,  in  contrast  to  the  31 
million  in  1971.  The  Tariff  Commission  investigation 
of  the  competition  between  canned  imports  and 
domestic  pack  has  just  been  completed  for  possible 
Presidential  action. 

U.S.  production  data  for  the  1972/73  season  will 
become  available  August  22  in  a  special  Statistical 
Reporting  Service  release.  The  previous  survey  noted 
that  growers  intended  last  summer  to  increase 
fillings  of  beds  by  6  percent  more  than  in  1971/72. 
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There  are  several  reports  of  newly  constructed  plant 

•capacity,  much  of  it  for  fresh,  in  scattered  locations 
across  the  country. 

DRY  EDIBLE  BEANS 

Moderate  Supplies— 

The  1972  crop  was  an  eighth  larger  than  the  small 
1971  output,  leaving  the  total  supply  of  beans  at 
moderate  levels.  Supplies  of  pea  beans  are  larger  than 
in  most  recent  years,  but  both  classes  of  limas  and 
kidney  beans  are  in  very  short  supply.  Blackeye 
"pea"  production  in  California  was  nearly  double  the 
small  1971  crop. 

Trade  movement  of  this  larger  crop  has  been  active 
both  on  the  domestic  and  export  markets.  Last 
November  there  was  a  flurry  of  export  activity, 
followed  by  a  slow  period,  then  a  good  February. 
Export  movement  of  the  current  crop  totaled  2.1 
million  cwt.  by  the  end  of  February,  7  percent  more 
than  a  year  ago.  Thus  far  this  season,  several 
European  countries  have  been  heavy  buyers.  Central 
America  and  Japan  have  purchased  substantially 
more  as  well.  On  the  other  hand,  South  American 
countries,  Algeria,  and  the  United  Kingdom  have 
sharply  cut  back  their  purchases.  Since  the  carryover 
of  old  crop  beans  was  the  smallest  in  years,  the 
domestic  market  must  have  absorbed  larger 
amounts. 

As  of  early  April,  USDA  purchases  for  needy 
persons  and  for  school  lunch  programs  had  totaled 
636,000  cwt.  compared  with  528,000  cwt.  a  year 
earlier. 

With  a  larger  crop  to  move  in  1972/73,  and  with 
some  increases  in  domestic  use,  exports,  and 
government  purchases,  the  stocks  remaining  at  the 
end  of  the  marketing  year  are  likely  to  be  moderately 
larger  than  the  short  supply  carried  over  a  year  ago. 
This  stocks  position  would  suggest  relatively  light 
supplies  and  firm  prices  the  next  few  months. 

Prices  Still  High— 

From  September  through  February,  the  U.S. 
average  price  received  by  growers  was  roughly  $1  per 
cwt.  below  the  record  highs  of  a  year  earlier,  but  in 
March  the  difference  widened  slightly.  The  March 
average  of  $10. 10  per  cwt.  was  13  percent  below  a  year 
earlier.  As  usual,  there  were  important  differences 
among  the  various  classes  which  reflect  current 
supply  conditions.  For  example,  pea  bean  prices  are 
well  below  a  year  earlier.  Dealer  prices  per  cwt.  for 
great  northerns  were  $16.00  in  mid -March,  nearly  40 

•percent  above  last  year.  In  the  colored  bean  classes, 
the  moderately  larger  pinto  bean  crop  has  meant 
$9.50  instead  of  $12.25  in  1972.  Both  kinds  of  limas 
are  selling  at  record  highs,  and  kidneys  at  $27.75  this 
season  were  exceeded  only  once  before. 


1973  Planting  Intentions  Lower- 
Intended  plantings  of  dry  beans  at  1 .4  million  acres 
are  8  percent  less  than  last  year,  but  1  percent  more 
than  1971.  Only  Washington  shows  an  increase  -  4 
percent.  Nebraska  and  Montana  show  no  change.  In 
Michigan,  major  source  of  pea  beans,  acreage 
prospects  are  off  10  percent.  Colorado,  a  major  source 
of  pinto  beans,  expects  to  plant  a  9  percent  smaller 
acreage.  Present  plans  call  for  a  9  percent  larger  lima 
acreage  in  California,  but  a  reduction  of  other  classes 
puts  total  bean  acreage  in  that  State  1  percent  less 
than  1972.  The  largest  reduction  in  any  major 
producing  State  is  the  22  percent  cut  in  New  York  -  a 
major  source  of  black  beans  which  have  been  facing 
reduced  Latin  American  demand. 

Producers  in  several  States  have  offered  reasons 
for  the  reduced  planting  plans  in  1973  in  face  of  the 
generally  favorable  prices.  First  is  competition  from 
corn,  soybeans,  and  wheat  which  are  experiencing 
very  strong  markets.  The  relatively  low  pea  bean 
prices  are  a  factor  in  Michigan.  In  California  there  is 
a  wide  range  of  alternate  crops  for  land  devoted  to  dry 
beans. 

If  average  yields  are  applied  to  this  prospective 
acreage,  U.S.  production  would  fall  to  16.4  million 
cwt.  from  18  million  of  1972.  With  only  a  moderate 
carryover  forecast,  1973/74  prices  should  average 
higher  than  1972/73,  assuming  no  changes  from 
present  plans. 

DRY  FIELD  PEAS 

With  sharply  reduced  supplies,  all  types  of  peas 
(greens,  yellows,  blacks,  and  lentils)  are  selling  at 
high  levels.  The  U.S.  average  price  received  by 
growers  in  March  for  peas  (excluding  lentils)  was 
$5.70.  This  makes  the  1972/73  crop  one  of  thehighest 
priced  since  1950,  though  not  a  record. 

Government  purchases  of  peas  have  been 
substantial,  but  smaller  than  in  the  previous  crop 
year  when  supplies  were  burdensome.  From  July  1 
through  late  March,  USDA  bought  3.2  million  lbs. 
versus  3.6  million  a  year  earlier.  These  peas  were  for 
child  nutrition  programs  and  for  aid  to  needy 
families. 

Exports  of  the  much  smaller  1972  crop  ran  16 
percent  below  a  year  earlier  through  March  1.  Lentil 
movement  overseas  was  off  moderately  during  the 
same  period.  Japan  and  Taiwan  have  been  buying 
fewer  peas;  European  demand  has  been  generally 
good.  This  rate  of  export  activity  will  probably  mean 
a  moderately  smaller  carryover  of  old  crop  peas  and 
lentils  this  season,  keeping  in  mind  that  the 
carryover  into  1972  was  estimated  one  of  the  largest 
ever. 

Pea  growers  expect  to  plant  142,000  acres,  4  percent 
less  than  a  year  ago.  This  acreage  would  be  the 
smallest  of  record.  If  these  intentions  materialize, 
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and  with  allowance  for  trend,  production  of  2.1  last  year.  Washington's  acreage  is  expected  to 
million  cwt.is  expected.  This  would  be  the  same  as       increase,  but  smaller  plantings  in  Idaho  are  forecast 


Table  5.— Vegetables  and  melons  for  fresh  market:  Reported  commercial  acreage  and 
projected  production  of  principal  crops,  selected  seasons,  1971,  1972,  and  indicated  1973 


Seasonal  group 
and  crop 

Acreage 

Production 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1971 

1972 

19731 

Percent  of 

1  n  HiraioH 

Percent  of 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1  000 

1  000 

1,  uuu 

ltUUU 

7  nnn 
I ,  uuu 

1,UUU 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Percent 

Percent 

hundred- 

hundred- 

hundred- 

Percent 

Percent 

weight 

weight 

weight 

rVi  n  ts  x 

17  7  n 

i#  /.U 

187.8 

106 

97 

29,070 

31,285 

29,936 

103 

96 

spring* 

Cnao  Roane 

23.7 

24.8 

97 

105 

892 

831 

891 

100 

107 

Rrnrrnl  i  ^ 

10.3 

11.5 

12.3 

119 

107 

927 

1,093 

1,082 

117 

99 

Pah hanp 

24.9 

23.7 

25.8 

104 

109 

4,360 

4,293 

4,596 

105 

107 

13.5 

15.9 

22.7 

168 

143 

3,246 

3,877 

5,493 

169 

142 

Cauliflower3   

4.4 

4.2 

3.9 

89 

93 

440 

509 

382 

87 

75 

9.2 

8.3 

8.6 

93 

104 

3,977 

3,978 

3,715 

93 

93 

44.5 

42.2 

37.3 

84 

88 

3,503 

3,944 

2,947 

84 

75 

17.2 

18.5 

16.4 

95 

89 

1,436 

1,799 

1,476 

103 

82 

.7 

.8 

.4 

57 

50 

119 

154 

72 

61 

47 

2.4 

2.1 

2.5 

104 

119 

291 

271 

312 

107 

115 

52.7 

49.9 

43.3 

82 

87 

12,646 

12,304 

10,565 

84 

86 

Green  peppers3  .... 

9.8 

9.1 

10.0 

102 

110 

779 

911 

860 

110 

94 

2.4 

2.0 

2.4 

100 

120 

154 

134 

157 

102 

117 

30.1 

32.1 

38.5 

128 

120 

3,791 

4,554 

5,313 

140 

117 

Total  14 

vegetables  .... 

247.6 

244.1 

248.9 

101 

102 

36,561 

38,652 

37,861 

104 

98 

Honeydew  Melons  .  . 

2.4 

1.8 

1.7 

71 

94 

324 

153 

155 

48 

101 

28.7 

31.2 

25.6 

89 

82 

3,540 

3,527 

2,790 

79 

79 

88.7 

117.0 

93.0 

105 

79 

11,335 

12,121 

10,788 

95 

89 

Total  melons4 

119.8 

150.0 

120.3 

100 

80 

15,199 

15,801 

13,733 

90 

87 

'Based  on  average  yield  per  acre.  2  April,  May  and  June.  3  Includes  fresh  market  and  processing.  4  May  not  add  to  total  due  to 
rounding. 


Vegetables  for  Fresh  Market,  SRS,  USDA. 
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Table  6.-Vegetables,  fresh:  Representative  prices  (l.c.l.  sales)  at  New  York  and  Chicago 
for  stock  of  generally  good  quality  and  condition  (U.S.  No.  1  when  available), 
indicated  periods,  1972  and  1973 


Market 
and 
commodity 

State 

of 
origin 

1  .nit 

Tuesday  nearest  mid-month 

1972 

1973 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Dollars 

New  York: 

Beans,  snap,  green. 

Harvesters 

Florida 

Bu.  hamper  and  crt. 

9.50 

7.25 

l  i  Kn 

1 1  kci 

5.50 

5.50 

Beets,  bunched 

Texas 

1-2/5  bu.  crt.  2  doz. 

4.25 

4.75 

4  00 

5.00 

5.75 

5.25 

Broccoli,  bunched 

California 

14's  crt.  &  ctn. 

A  OK 

7  00 

5.12V2 

4.75 

6.50 

Cabbage,  Domestic 

Round  type 

Florida 

1-3/4  bu.  crt. 

3  35 

O  UK 

5.50 

3.87V2 

4.25 

4.00 

Carrots: 

Topped,  washed 

California 

48-1  lb.  film  bag, ctn. 

5  50 

OK 

7.00 

7.25 

1  OK 

K  ~7  K 

Topped,  washed 

Texas 

48-1  lb.  film  bag, 

mesh  master 

4  00 

5  00 

5.00 

K  Kf\ 

4.25 

Cauliflower 

California 

Ctn.  film  wrpd.,  12's 

5.00 

8.50 

8.00 

P.  OK 

q  nn 
y.uu 

Celery: 

Pascal 

California 

16-in.  crt.  2-3  doz. 

5.25 

4.50 

10.25 



5.75 

Pascal 

Florida 

16-in.  crt.  2-4  doz. 

5.00 

4.25 

7.50 

7.50 

5.00 

5.00 

Corn,  green  (yellow) 

Florida 

4V2-5  doz.  crt. 

4.62  V2 

4.85 

5.50 

6.00 

5.87V2 

A  ~?K 
i-*m  1  3 

Cucumbers 

Florida 

Bu.  bskt. 

1 6  00 

1  u.  uu 

Lettuce,  Iceberg 

California 

2  doz.  crt. 

3.00 

5.50 

6.25 

6.00 

5  50 

7  00 

Onions: 

Yellow,  medium 

New  York 

50-lb.  sack 

2.65 

2.65 

6.50 

7.00 

Yellow,  Granex,  large 

Texas 

50-lb.  sack 

3.25 

22  00 

Peppers,  green 

Florida 

Bu.  bskt.,  Ige. 

8.00 

11.50 

8.25 

7.25 

10  00 

Spinach,  Savoy 

Texas 

Bu.  bskt. 

3  00 

4.37V2 

4.371/2 

■a  7  k 

O.  /  D 

Chicago: 

Beans,  snap,  green, 

Harvesters 

Florida 

Bu.  hamper  and  crt. 

11  00 

8  00 

12  00 

11  50 

6  75 

"7  OK 

Beets,  bunched 

Texas 

Crt.,  24's 

4  00 

K  no 

A  OK 

k  nn 

A  OK 

Broccoli 

California 

14's  1/2  crate 

1  7K 

A  ~7  K 

K  7K 

K  Krt 

4.75 

6.50 

Cabbage,  Domestic 

Round  type 

Texas 

1-3/4  bu.  crt. 

3.50 

3.15 

5.50 

3.75 

4.50 

4.75 

Carrots: 

Topped,  washed 

Texas 

48-1  lb.  film  bag, 

mesti  master 

4.50 

5.75 

4.50 

5.90 

6.00 

Cauliflower 

California 

Ctn.  film  wrpd.  12's 

3.50 

7.25 

7.00 

5.75 

7.50 

Celery: 

Pascal 

California 

16-in.  crt.  2-3  doz. 

5.35 

4.25 

8.50 

8.50 

6.10 

6.00 

Pascal 

Florida 

16-in.  crt.  2-4  doz. 

4.50 

4.15 

6.50 

10.50 

5.50 

4.50 

Corn,  green  (yellow) 

Florida 

4-1/2-5  doz.  crt. 

4.65 

4.50 

5.75 

5.25 

6.00 

5.00 

Lettuce,  Iceberg  type 

Arizona 

2  doz.  head  ctn. 

2.75 

5.00 

6.25 

4.75 

5.65 

6.75 

Onions: 

Yellow,  Granex,  med. 

Texas 

50  lb.  sack 

3.00 

13.75 

Yellow,  medium 

Midwestern 

50-lb.  sack 

2.35 

2.25 

6.00 

6.00 

8.50 

Peppers,  green 

Florida 

Bu.  bskt.,  Ige. 

8.75 

14.50 

7.50 

7.00 

12.00 

Weekly  summary  of  terminal  market  prices,  Market  news  Report,  AMS,  USDA. 
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Table  7.— Vegetables,  frozen:  Cold  storage  holdings  and  indicated  disappearance,  January  1  to  April  1 


April  1  stocks 

January  1-April  1  net  change 

Commodity 

1971 

1972 

19731 

1971 

1972 

19731 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

3 

12 

15 

-5 

+1 

-7 

Beans,  lima: 

29 

20 

21 

-11 

-11 

-13 

51 

37 

33 

-18 

-20 

-21 

80 

57 

54 

-29 

-31 

-34 

Beans,  snap: 

60 

50 

58 

-40 

-37 

-40 

25 

27 

30 

-18 

-20 

-21 

85 

77 

88 

-58 

-57 

-61 

Broccoli: 

N.A. 

34 

36 

N.A. 

N.A. 

-13 

N.A. 

25 

32 

N.A. 

N.A. 

-6 

Total   

53 

59 

68 

-11 

-5 

-19 

19 

26 

30 

-13 

-9 

-15 

78 

61 

62 

-31 

-39 

-36 

21 

21 

23 

-19 

-12 

-26 

Corn,  sweet: 

118 

85 

87 

-71 

-64 

-79 

30 

40 

55 

-20 

-30 

-31 

Total  

148 

125 

142 

-91 

-94 

-110 

33 

29 

-1 

+2 

-1 

N.A. 

20 

8 

N.A. 

N.A. 

-9 

N.A. 

N.A. 

9 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

6 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Total  

N.A. 

N.A. 

15 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

6 

9 

N.A. 

N.A. 

-3 

148 

121 

85 

-91 

-89 

-84 

15 

13 

11 

0 

0 

-1  ( 

35 

57 

39 

-5 

+  13 

-10 

Southern  greens  

N.A. 

30 

25 

N.A. 

N.A. 

-21 

Other  vegetables  

193 

173 

140 

-53 

-87 

-59 

910 

889 

843 

-408 

-406 

-494 

Potatoes: 

624 

687 

685 

+76 

+  115 

+91 

Other  potato  products  .... 

84 

99 

96 

+24 

+  13 

+  12 

Total  frozen  potatoes  .  . 

708 

786 

781 

+  100 

+  128 

+  103 

1,618 

1,676 

1,624 

-308 

-278 

-391 

'Preliminary.  2  May  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding.  N.A.-Not  available. 


Cold  storage,  SRS,  USDA,  issued  monthly. 
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Table  8.-Vegetables,  fresh:  Average  f.o.b.  shipping  point  prices,  per  hundredweight. 
United  States,  indicated  periods,  1972  and  1973 


Commodity 

1972 

1973 

February 

March 

January 

February 

March  1-15 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

38.60 

25.30 

... 

52.70 

34.70 

16.40 

16.10 

22.70 

23.80 

20.60 

14.00 

13.60 

16.20 

17.00 

15.70 

4.14 

3.58 

4.61 

5.50 

6.25 

9.21 

7.19 

7.65 

6.73 

7.46 

18.10 

15.60 

17.40 

18.70 

19.50 

9.96 

5.27 

7.73 

7.56 

5.40 

7.50 

8.60 

10.30 

9.30 

9.50 

16.20 

13.70 

19.60 

19.30 

6.44 

4.38 

6.17 

6.09 

6.20 

4.08 

3.85 

9.43 

11.90 

16.90 

19.10 

18.10 

20.20 

19.90 

14.80 

13.80 

15.70 

14.30 

12.40 

11.80 

14.10 

14.30 

20.50 

14.90 

16.60 

Agricultural  Prices,  SRS,  USDA,  issued  monthly. 


Table  9.— Canned  vegetables:  Commercial  packs  1971  and  1972  and  canners'  and 
wholesale  distributors'  stocks  1972  and  1973,  United  States 


Pack 

Stocks 

Commodity 

1971 

1972 

Canners 

Wholesale  distributors 

Date 

1972 

1973 

Date 

1972 

1973 

Major  commodities 

Beans,  snap  

Beets  

Corn,  sweet  

Peas,  green  

Sauerkraut   


Total  

Tomatos  and  Products3 

Tomatoes  

Tomato  juice   


Total 


Other  commodities 

Asparagus  

Beans,  lima  

Carrots  

Okra4  

Pickles   

Pimientos  

Pumpkin  and  squash 

Potatoes   

Sweetpotatoes  .... 

Spinach  

Other  greens  

Vegetables,  mixed  .  . 
Field  peas 
Total  comparable 
other  items 


Grand  total 
comparable  items 


1,000  cases  24/303's 


50,011 

47,556 

Mar.  1 

19,157 

14,097 

Jan. 

1 

3,503 

3,978 

10,241 

10,370 

Jan.  1 

7,481 

4,585 

Jan. 

1 

1  1,103 

1  1,026 

53,757 

52,957 

Mar.  1 

25,767 

20,376 

Jan. 

1 

4,117 

3,825 

33,197 

33.081 

Mar.  1 

12,185 

11,567 

Jan. 

1 

2,797 

2,771 

2  12,687 

2  10,679 

Mar.  1 

5,645 

4,443 

Jan. 

1 

751 

744 

159,893 

154,643 

70,235 

55,068 

12,271 

12,344 

38,367 

43,301 

Jan.  1 

24,483 

26,992 

Jan. 

1 

3,249 

4,025 

38,411 

31,350 

Jan.  1 

26,336 

21,221 

Jan. 

1 

2,509 

2,419 

76,778 

74,651 

50,819 

48,213 

5,758 

6,444 

5,542 

5,860 

Mar.  1 

872 

1,458 

Jan. 

1 

607 

645 

3,116 

2,116 

Mar.  1 

1,753 

942 

Jan. 

1 

456 

467 

5,710 

5,093 

Jan.  1 

3,862 

2,348 

Jan. 

1 

1  617 

'716 

733 

587 

263,072 

2  63,969 

737 

N.A. 

4,581 

4,064 

7,849 

N.A. 

10,056 

N.A. 

7,675 

8,255 

Mar.  1 

1,412 

1,792 

Jan. 

1 

625 

673 

4,443 

N.A. 

6,925 

6,467 

2,742 

N.A. 

96,621 

96,411 

7,899 

6,540 

2,305 

2,501 

333,292 

325,705 

128,953 

109,821 

20,334 

21,289 

'Estimated.  *Crop  for  processing  converted  to  a  canned  basis 
by  applying  an  overall  conversion  factor  (pickles  112  and 
sauerkraut  54  cases  equivalent  to  1  ton  fresh).  3 Pack  and  stocks 
data  not  complete  for  catsup,  paste,  sauce  and  puree.  4 Okra, 
okra  and  tomatoes,  and  okra,  corn  and  tomatoes.  N.A.-  not 
available. 


Canners'  stock  and  pack  data  from  the  National  Canners 
Association,  unless  otherwise  noted.  Wholesale  distributors' 
stock  from  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of 
the  Census. 
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Table  10.— Vegetables,  commercial  for  fresh  market:  Index  numbers  (unadjusted)  of  prices  received  by 
farmers,  as  of  15th  of  the  month.  United  States  by  months,  1960  to  date1 


(1967=100) 


Period 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Average 

I960   

99 

95 

87 

88 

90 

74 

76 

62 

61 

67 

73 

77 

79 

1961   

74 

74 

76 

95 

83 

90 

81 

65 

65 

65 

76 

74 

76 

1962   

94 

102 

125 

109 

107 

84 

73 

63 

64 

66 

75 

85 

87 

1963   

102 

95 

82 

83 

78 

88 

85 

65 

62 

70 

91 

94 

83 

1964   

100 

103 

98 

89 

83 

90 

80 

76 

76 

78 

101 

87 

88 

1965   

80 

86 

101 

106 

121 

102 

85 

78 

78 

84 

90 

88 

92 

1966   

106 

112 

102 

109 

97 

99 

114 

101 

91 

91 

103 

99 

1 02 

1967   

103 

99 

98 

108 

103 

121 

110 

86 

82 

88 

100 

103 

100 

118 

123 

127 

132 

108 

98 

94 

88 

92 

91 

115 

119 

109 

1969   

107 

111 

109 

107 

121 

100 

100 

96 

94 

110 

144 

132 

111 

1970   

134 

130 

125 

112 

124 

113 

103 

95 

107 

96 

105 

100 

112 

1971   

114 

123 

149 

143 

129 

128 

121 

104 

101 

118 

166 

137 

128 

1972   

143 

125 

111 

132 

138 

126 

132 

135 

136 

113 

148 

135 

131 

19732  .... 

175 

168 

177 

'All  prices  reported  on  f.o.b.  basis.  2 Preliminary. 


Table  1 1.— Potatoes,  winter  and  spring:  Acreage,  yield  per  acre  and  production, 
1971,  1972  and  1973 


Seasonal  group 
and  State 

Acreage 

Yield  per  acre 

Production 

Harvested 

For 
harvest 
1973 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1971 

1972 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

acres 

cwt. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

Winter,  total  

18.0 

15.4 

13.6 

172 

151 

183 

3,088 

2.327 

2,495 

Spring: 

11.8 

11.0 

11.2 

146 

146 

145 

1,726 

1,606 

1,624 

Fla.-Hastings  .... 

23.0 

21.1 

18.8 

132 

142 

165 

3,036 

2,996 

3,102 

Other  

2.4 

1.8 

2.0 

125 

140 

155 

300 

252 

310 

8.7 

9.0 

11.0 

115 

155 

145 

1,001 

1,395 

1,595 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

90 

85 

80 

180 

170 

160 

1.4 

1.4 

(') 

65 

65 

(') 

91 

91 

(') 

2.9 

2.9 

2.6 

70 

75 

65 

203 

218 

169 

8.8 

7.6 

6.7 

102 

108 

115 

899 

822 

771 

10.1 

8.0 

8.4 

280 

300 

255 

2,828 

2,400 

2,142 

36.2 

31.2 

33.8 

370 

355 

365 

2  13,394 

11,076 

12,337 

107.3 

96.0 

96.5 

220 

219 

230 

23,658 

21,026 

22,210 

Estimated  discontinued.    2  Does  not  include  1,369,000  cwt.  not  harvested  because  of  economic  conditions. 


Crop  Production,  SRS,  USDA. 
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Table  12.-Potatoes,  summer  and  fall:  Prospective  plantings,  with  comparisons,  1971, 1972  and  1973 


Planted  acreage 

Seasonal 

1973  as 

group 

1971 

1972 

Indicated 

percentage 

1973 

of  1972 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Percent 

ctcres 

acres 

acres 

18.0 

13.7 

85.1 

112.1 

97.1 

102.6 

105.7 

149.5 

137.4 

134.7 

98.0 

1,152.8 

1,054.5 

1,067.9 

101.3 

1,432.4 

1,305.1 

1,318.9 

101.1 

1  Includes  acreage  planted  in  preceding  fall.  2  Acreage  planted  and  intended  plantings  as  of  March  1.  3  Intended  acreage  for  1973  as 
of  March  1. 


Crop  Production,  SRS,  USDA. 


Table  13.-Sweetpotatoes:  Plantings,  1971,  1972  and  indicated  1973 


Acreage 

Area 

1973  as 

1971 

1972 

Indicated 

percentage 

19731 

of  1972 

1,000  acres 

1,000  acres 

1,000  acres 

Percent 

11.0 

10.9 

11.1 

102 

33.0 

34.5 

34.5 

100 

69.9 

65.6 

64.2 

98 

5.7 

5.7 

5.4 

95 

United  States   

119.6 

116.7 

115.2 

98.7 

'indicated  as  of  March  1.  2New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Virginia.  3North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  4Tennessee, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Texas. 


Crop  Production,  SRS,  USDA,  issued  monthly. 
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Table  14.— Potatoes:  Prices  f  .o.b.  shipping  points,  at  terminal  markets,  and  to  growers, 
per  hundredweight,  indicated  periods,  1972  and  1973 


Item 


Week  ended 


1972 


1973 


Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

19 

18 

15 

13 

17 

17 

14 

Dollars 

F.o.b.  shipping  points: 

New  stock 

Florida,  Dade  County 

U.S.  No.  1,  Size  A,  Round  Reds1 

— 

4.06 

4.70 

— 

7.50 

7.60 

6.64 

Old  stock 

Colorado  San  Luis  Valley 

Red  McClures2 

2.12 

1.92 

1.92 

4.25 

5.00 

5.88 

5.62 

Idaho,  Idaho  Falls 

Russets3 

3.52 

3.22 

3.02 

4.38 

4.38 

5.85 

5.52 

Maine  Aroostook  County 

U.S.  No.  1,  Size  A,  Round  Whites1  4 

1.84 

1.82 

1.80 

4.52 

5.00 

5.72 

5.84 

New  York,  Upstate 

Katahdin1 

2.96 

2.96 

3.04 

7.44 

7.86 

Michigan 

Round  Whites1 

2.44 

2.44 

4.64 

2.70 

6.16 

Tuesday  nearest  mid-month 

1972 

1973 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

15 

14 

11 

16 

13 

13 

10 

Dollars 

Terminal  markets: 

New  York: 

New  stock 

Florida,  Round  Reds1  5 

8.00 

7.30 

6.50 

10.50 

9.75 

Old  stock 

Long  Island,  various  Round  Whites1  5 

3.44 

3.40 

3.50 

6.30 

6.00 

7.20 

Maine,  Katahdin1  4  5 

3.60 

3.60 

3.50 

6.40 

6.40 

7.70 

7.70 

Idaho,  Russets1  5 

6.80 

6.70 

6.50 

8.70 

8.70 

9.50 

9.50 

Chicago: 

New  stock 

Florida,  Round  Reds1  5  6 

8.60 

6.50 

7.10 

10.30 

10.50 

10.00 

Old  stock 

Idaho,  Russets5  6 

5.90 

5.65 

5.50 

7.50 

7.65 

8.50 

8.75 

Minnesota-North  Dakota 

Round  Reds5  6 

3.20 

3.10 

3.10 

6.25 

6.40 

6.35 

6.65 

Month 


1972 

1973 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Dollars 


1.81  1.83  1.80  3.14  3.24  3.86  N.A. 

3.48  3.48  3.51  3.77  3.83  3.89  N.A. 


U.S.  price  received  by  growers 
U.S.  average  parity  price 


1  50-pound  price  doubled.  22-inch  up,  washed.  310-oz. 
minimum.  42-inch  minimum.  5U.S.  No.  1,  Size  A.  *Street  sales. 

N.A. -Not  available. 


F.o.b.  prices  are  the  simple  averages  of  the  mid-point  of  the 
range  of  daily  prices.  Terminal  market  prices  are  for  Tuesday  of 
each  week  as  reported  by  Market  News  representatives  of  the 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Division  of  AMS. 
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Table  15.-Sweetpotatoes:  F.o.b.  prices  at  Louisiana  and  California  points  and  terminal  market 
prices  at  New  York  and  Chicago  for  stocks  of  generally  good  quality  and  condition 
(U.S.  No.  1,  when  available),  indicated  periods,  1972  and  1973 


Week  ended 

Location  and  variety 

Unit 

1972 

1973 

Feb. 
19 

Mar. 
18 

Apr. 
15 

Jan. 
13 

Feb. 
17 

Mar. 
17 

Apr. 
14 

Dollars 

F.o.b.  shipping  points 
S.W.  Louisiana  points 
Porto  Rico  type,  U.S. 
No.  1,  cured 
California,  Porto 
Rico  type 

50  pound 

crate 
40  pound 
carton 

6.00 
6.35 

6.00 
6.35 

6.25 

5.66 
6.30 

6.00 
6.30 

6.88 
6.85 

7.65 

Tuesday  nearest 

mid-month 

1972 

1973 

Feb. 
15 

Mar. 
14 

Apr. 
11 

Jan. 
16 

Feb. 
13 

Mar. 
13 

Apr. 
10 

Dollars 

Terminal  markets 
New  York: 
New  Jersey,  orange 

Jersey,!  type 
North  Carolina, 
Porto  Rico  type 

Bushel 
basket 
50  pound 
C3  rt  o  n 

4.25 
5.65 

4.25 
6.00 

5.25 
6.25 

5.75 

5.25 
6.75 

5.25 
7.00 

7.50 

Chicago: 
Louisiana, 
Porto  Rico  type,  cured 

50  pound 
crate 

6.85 

6.90 

7.10 

6.75 

7.00 

7.50 

8.75 

F.o.b.  prices  are  simple  averages  of  the  mid-point  of  the  range  reported  by  Market  News  representatives  of  the  Fruit  and 
of  daily  prices.  Market  prices  are  for  Tuesday  of  each  week  as      Vegetable  Division  of  AMS. 


Table  16.— Average  price  per  hundredweight  received  by  farmers  for  sweetpotatoes,  dry  edible 
beans,  and  dry  field  peas.  United  States,  indicated  periods,  1972  and  1973 


Commodity 

1972 

1973 

February  15 

March  15 

January  15 

February  15 

March  15 

Sweetpotatoes  

Beans,  dry  edible  

Peas,  dry  field   

Dollars                     Dollars                     Dollars                     Dollars  Dollars 

6.72                         7.23                         7.54                         8.15  8.27 
12.00                         11.60                         10.30                         11.00  10.10 
3.27                         3.44                         5.50                         5.70  5.70 

Agricultural  Prices,  SRS,  USDA,  issued  monthly. 
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Table  17.— Beans,  dry  edible:  Prospective  plantings  for  1973  season,  with  comparisons 


Acreage  planted 

1973  as 

Group  of  States 

1  ndicated 

percentage 

1971 

1972 

19732 

of  1972 

1,000  acres 

1, 000  acres 

1,000  acres 

Percent 

New  York   

63 

51 

40 

78 

585 

645 

580 

90 

Nebraska,  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming, 

and  Washington  ..... 

269 

280 

274 

98 

50 

110 

101 

92 

Kansas,  Colorado,  New  Mexico 

and  Utah3  

243 

238 

3215 

90 

148 

157 

155 

99 

1,358 

1,481 

1,365 

92.2 

1  Excludes  beans  grown  for  garden  seed.  2  Indications  as  of  March  1.  3  Excludes  New  Mexico  beginning  1973. 


Crop  Production,  SRS,  USDA,  issued  monthly. 


Table  18.— Peas,  dry  field:  Prospective  plantings  for  1973  season,  with  comparisons' 


Acreage  planted 

State 

1973  as 

1971 

1972 

Indicated 

percentage 

19732 

of  1972 

1,000  acres 

1,000  acres 

1,000  acres 

Percent 

8 

9 

8 

89 

North  Dakota3 

4 

6 

79 

52 

50 

96 

116 

77 

80 

104 

6.7 

4 

3.5 

88 

United  States 

213.7 

148 

141.5 

95.6 

1  In  principal  commercial  producing  States.  2  Indications  as  of  March  1.  3  Discontinued  in  1973- 


Crop  Production,  SRS,  USDA,  issued  monthly. 
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